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Questionings. 
Have ye heard, unstirred, 
The sobbing of the night, 
When moon-forsaken; 
When starr refuse their light 
Joy to awaken? 
When Earth, from hill and dale, 
Peers through a misty veiJ— 
Dark, cold, and dimly pale, 
And spirit-shaken; 
Have ye heard? 


Have ye heard, unstirred, 
The sobbing of the sea, 

When winds are lashing; 
When ships in misery 

Are shoreward dashing; 
The shrieking in the gloom; 
The wailing o'er their doom, 
When to their ocean-tomb 

The ships go crashing: 

Have ye heard? 


Have ye heard, unstirred, 
The sobbing of the soul 
When frenzy-driven; 
When faith—the Master's dole— 
Has vainly striven? 
When love's extinguished fires 
Leave naught but cold desires 
When every Hope expires 
‘That man was given: 
Have ye heard? 
Iluve ye heard? 
--VAL ORMOND. 


THE FREE PLATFORM. 
BY ALLEN B. POND, TRUSTEE OF HULL HOUSE. 


The very corner stone of the American the- 
“ory of government is that the people may be 
trusted to rule, and that for practical purposes 
the will of the majority of the voters shall be 
held to be the will of the people. In the appli- 
cation of this theory not only may the people 
through their representatives make and un- 
make laws within the limits set by the consti- 
tution, but may at will by an orderly process 
amend the constitution itself, and in pursuance 
of this process may eventually substitute for 
the constitution that we now have a totally 
«different document. The sole prerequisite to 
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this result is a consistent purpose of an ade- 
quate majority. Such a total remodeling of our 
political organism, if it should some time take 
place, might come by way of changes so grad- 
ua] as to amount to an evolution whose drift 
was hardly seen by the careless citizen; equally 
well, so far as its legality is concerned, it 
might come by way of changes so sweeping and 
so swift as to amount to a veritable revolution. 
The forefathers, differing widely among them- 
selves on almost every point touched on by 
the constitution, made no effort to prevent such 
a recasting of the fundamental law, but united 
in providing an orderly method of effecting 
changes, merely hedging about the process in 
such a way as to prevent hasty and ill-consid- 
ered action by a majority, swept along by some 
sudden emotional spasm, before the issue had 
been thoroughly thrashed out in the forum of 
unhampered public discussion. 


THE METHOD OF DEMOCRACY. 

The very essence of this conception of gov- 
ernment is that every proposition affecting the 
political organism shall be brought out into the 
open; that the full glare of publicity shall be 
turned on it; that it shall be met squarely and 
criticised freely. If it can make headway in 
the face of this free discussion, it is entitled 
to make headway. If it can win to itself a 
majority of the voters, it is entitled to be made 
effective as legislation; or, if it be of an essen- 
tially radical and fundamental nature, to be in- 
corporated in the constitution as organic law. 
Freedom of criticism carries with it freedom 
of affirmation. 

THE METHOD OF DESPOTISM. 

If honest men assert their belief in a radical 
economic or governmental proposition repug- 
nant to organic law, the Russian way, the Turk- 
ish way, the way of despotism everywhere,— 
whether it be the despotism of majorities or 
of autocrats,—is to overwhelm the advocate of 
the unwelcome proposition by force, to whisk 
him away to Siberia or to ostracize him social- 
ly—to forbid to discuss the proposition pub- 
licly and to hustle it out of sight,—leaving it 
to burrow its way silently and secretly, uncom- 
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bated because unseen and unheard. The Amer- 
ican way, on the contrary, is to invite the ad- 
vocate to bring his unwelcome proposition out 
into the open arena where it can and must fight 
for its life, but where likewise we can get at 
it. The Russian way,—the despotic way,—adds 
bitterness to discontent, converts constructive 
criticism into destructive enmity, and makes 
nihilists of those who best love their fellow 
men. The American way laughs the proposi- 
tion out of court, if it be empty; kills it by 
ridicule. if it be absurd; or, having given it a 
well-lighted hall and a free platform, goes off 
and leaves it to talk to empty benches, if it be 
inopportune. But if, however, the unwelcome 
proposition wins its case in the open forum 
and proves to be the thing for which the major- 
ity of people are ready,the American way says: 
Some of us have our doubts; time will tell; 
anyhow we must trust the people with the 
right to try it on. 


THE LAW OF PROGRESS. 


There never has been a form of organized 
society under which great injustice was not 
habitually done to large numbers of indi- 
viduals and to grouns of individuals. There 
is no such society to-day. The patient 
moujik and the hardy Finn in Russia, the 
stunted peasant in Italy, the ignorant vil- 
lagers of Spain, the sulphur miners of Sicily, 
the bedeviled inhabitants of the Balkan pen- 
insula, the working girl in the great cities of 
western Europe, the Jew in many lands, all 
bear witness to the truth of this charge. In so 
far as America is an exception, it is an excep- 
tion only in degree, not in fact. Howsoever 
righteous and just may be the warp and woof 
of our political and economic society, every 
close and thoughtful observer knows that the 
fabric is interwoven with threads of greed, of 
injustice, of iniquity. Some of this injustice 
and iniquity seems to inhere in the very nature 
of man and to admit of no rectification except 
through the regeneration of the race. Put 
this to one side. There remain wide areas of 
injustice frankly admitted or strongly claimed 
to be within the scope of the action of organ- 
ized society. Between us and the bringing of 
society to apply a remedy, stand: the con- 
tented ignorance of those unintentionally self- 
ish ones who are fenced about by walls of priv- 
ilege and prosperity; the indifference of those 
whose strength and skill enable them to pro- 
tect themselves; the hostility of those who, 


consciously or unconsciously, fatten on the in- 
justice; 


the inertia that commonly circum- 
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scribes the feeble efforts of the well meaning. 
The first and indispensable step toward the rem- 
edying of a social wrong is to shatter the con- 
tent of the ignorant, to pierce the indifference 
of the strong and to conquer the inertia of the 
well-meaning. On each man who feels the 
burden of some specific social wrong and who 
has a firm conviction that he sees the remedy 
that will meet the case, rests an obligation to 
urge his belief vigorously and to proselyte in- 
dustriously. Free speech, instead of being a 
privilege to be grudgingly accorded, is a duty 
resting on the citizen of the free state; and 
only as he conscientiously exercises this duty 
is social progress possible. There is no room 
in the body politic for doctrinary preserves. 
No laws, no institutions of one age can be al- 
lowed to be erected to the position of res adju- 
dicate conclusive on all times to come. There 
will never be any set of men in America to 
whom we can safely entrust the power to fix 
the limits of free speech, and to decide what 
are and what are not “dangerous” doctrines. 
Any attempt in America by affrighted political 
and economic orthodoxy to forestall by the clo- 
ture the free public discussion of laws and in- 
stitutions will be futile. If it could conceiv- 
ably succeed, its success would sound the death- 
blow of organic social evolution. Those who 
ery for such a cloture would better purge their 
minds of rubbish and hysteria or emigrate to 
the interior of China, where a petrified society 
is said to guarantee unbroken calm to con- 
tented conservatism. 


THE ANARCHIST AND HIS GENESIS. 
There are in America a few people,—coming 
mainly from under the tyranny of Russia or the 
militarism of Germany,—who, stung by the op- 
pression under the forms of law that they have 
undergone or have witnessed, have convinced 
themselves that, if the brute force of coercive 
law were removed, man’s better nature would 
assert itself and that each and all would vol- 
untarily submit themselves to the law of love 
and the golden rule in a state of society with- 
out formal organized governments. Full of this 
belief they preach the doctrine of anarchy. To 
forbid them public utterance of their belief 
and thus to drive them to clandestine meetings 
for the profession of their political faith, is, 
in the first place, to confirm them in their be- 
lief that the tyranny of the law exists in Amer- 
ica not otherwise than in Russia. In the next 
place it is to lend to their creed the fascination 
and the power that have attended a persecuted 
doctrine from the beginning of history. If 

















every anarchist in the United States were to be 
given the use of a well-lighted public hall and 
encouraged to talk eight hours a day, it is a 
safe prediction that at the end of ten years 
of agitation, the number of anarchists in the 
United States would be a negligible quantity. 
Per contra, to drive such men to clandestine 
meetings in the rear of some saloon, where the 
discussion is all on one side and the bitterness 
of ostracism adds fuel to the already inflamed 
mind, is to put a weight on the safety valve 
and to tempt a repetition of the Haymarket 
massacre. Bring our friend the anarchist into 
the open, and let him have it out with our other 


friend the _ socialist—his antipode on every 
proposition. 
THE COLLECTIVE ELEMENT IN SOCIAL EVOLUTION, 


As for socialism, it is of every possible vari- 
ety and degree from the faint tinge in the 
laissez faire democrat, who nevertheless ad- 
mits that the government would better run the 
postoffice and the public school, through the 
republican who hungers for protective tariffs, 
to the man who believes that government 
should control sources of monopolizable raw 
materials, and on to the out-and-outer who 
wishes government to own all land, conduct all 
industries and be the initiative force in human 
society. At what point in the process the “dan- 
ger” point shall be fixed and further discussion 
be tabooed, who shall decide? Frequent thor- 
oughgoing public discussion of socialism, so 
far from being a menace, is quite as likely to 
prove a preventive or an anti-toxin. The coal 
famine of last year, coupled with the overbear- 
ing attitude of the mine owners and the coal- 
railroad presidents, caused a great wave of 
indignation to sweep over the country. On 
every side men who had given no thought to 
the subject of socialism loudly proclaimed their 
belief that the government ought to oust the 
mine owners and conduct the coal mines for the 
people. Such waves of anger are a menace to 
the orderly growth and to the stability of a 
body politic only in proportion as the people 
are ignorant or have given no thought to the 
matters involved. Does anyone suppose that 
frequent, vigorous, public, pro and con dis- 
cussion of socialism would not have inoculated 
against extreme socialism hundreds of people 
who were swept from their moorings by this 
tidal wave of resentment and who loudly pro- 
claimed their conversion to a main socialistic 
tenent? They would, on the contrary, have 
known, had they given heed to the discussions 
of socialism, that there was no easy stopping 
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with coal mines; and that government owner- 

ship and government operation of sources of 

supply involve their own problems by no means 

simple to solve or to see through to the end. 
A FACTOR IN SOCIAL PROGRESS. 

The social settlements, in so far as they fur- 
nish open forums for the fnll discussion of all 
sides of economic, social, and governmental 
questions, are doing a service of incalculable 
value to the community. One of the most re- 
grettable tendencies of the present time is the 
growing tendency to speak of workers and em- 
ployers as being arrayed against one another 
in inevitable class hostility. Against this un- 
true conception the social settlements take a 
firm stand; their drawing rooms are places 
where all sorts and conditions of men meet on 
a footing of social equality and in friendly 
comparison of notes on economic and social 
topics; their lecture halls and auditoriums 
offer a forum where both sides have their say 
and where question and answer bring home to 
the speakers and to the auditors the sincerity 
and the good will that on both sides are deeper 
than dogmas and isms. The social settlements 
are mediatory forces; they are, if one may so 
put it, educative forces in the conservative 
camp and conservative forces in the camp. I 
know whereof I speak, for I have watched 
closely the working of the leading Chicago 
settlements ever since their foundation. 


HYSTERICAL CRITICISM. 


A certain Chicago newspaper, the responsi- 
bility resting on which should be a guarantee 
of the sobriety and stability of character of 
its editors, has been having hysteria for a fort- 
night past because the Hull House (neighbor- 
hood) Woman’s Club recently invited Eugene 
V. Debs to deliver before it his lecture entitled, 
“Emancipation.” Debs will be remembered as 
the man who some ten years ago was the leader 
in a sympathetic railway strike that failed be- 
cause it ought to have failed. Latterly he has 
been lecturing to anyone who wished to listen, 
his itinerary recently including, for example, 
the Chautauqua at Aurora, Ill., the State Nor- 
mal School at Normal, lll., and the Young 
Men’s Christian Association at Jacksonville, 
lll. So far from this being zround for a panic 
it should seem that one could hardly imagine 
the redoubtable Debs employed in a less dan- 
gerous business than lecturing to Chautauqua 
circles and addressing Woman's Clubs. So far 
from taking this reassuring view of the matter. 
the hysterical editor perceives in Hull House a 
liotbed of those most impossible bedfellows, 
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anarchism and socialism. Whether or no there 
was ever a “philosophical anarchist” in resi- 
cence at Hull House, I do not now recall; had 
there been it would not have mattered. From 
time to time there have been socialists of vari- 
ous shades in residence. If the editor had 
eared to find out the present status, he could 
have spared himself a few paroxysms by learn- 
ing that there is not at the present time a 
single socialist among the thirty residents of 
Hull House, each one of whom, however, un- 
doubtedly knows more about socialism, past 
and present, than the horrified editor will ever 
learn. 


THE REAL DANGER. 


The plain fact of the matter is, whatever 
blunders she may make, America has com- 
paratively little to fear from any propagan- 
dism in the open: and that such danger as 
there is lies in two quite other directions— 
namely. rash or ill-considered action from the 
lack of thoroughgoing public discussion, and 
argument by threat or persuasion by force. In 
view of the first danger, that man is a public 
enemy who advocates the suppression of free 
speech or who seeks to discredit full discussion 
of public questions in the public forum. He 
should be overwhelmed with ridicule and 
shamed into silence. In view of the second 


danger, that man is a public enemy who, de-- 


spairing of gaining a working majority to his 
doctrine by argument and persuasion, uses, 
threatens or directly incites to violence in or- 
der to bring about a change in usages, in leg- 
islation, or in the organic law. Every such 
man should be summarily and rigorously dealt 
with—no maiter what his occupation or stand- 
ing, or under what auspices he makes the ut- 
terance. 

Free speech is the corner stone of liberty and 
carries with it the right openly to agitate for 
the making or unmaking of any law or even 
for the complete peaceable reconstruction of 
our institutions. To make of free speech a 
cloak for provocation to violence transcends the 
limits of freedom and is the subversion of lib- 
erty. 


Our day of dependence, our long apprentice- 
ship to the learning of other lands, draws to 
a close. We will walk on our own feet; 
we will work with our own hands; we will 
speak our own minds. A nation of 
men will for the first time exist because each 
believes himself inspired by the Divine Soul 
which also inspires all souls. 

—EMERSON. 








HULL HOUSE AND FREE SPEECH. 
BY WILLIAM HARD. 
EDITORIAL STAFF, CHICAGO TRIBUNE. 

Nothing in the sentient universe shall remain 
inarticuiate! This is the demand of the society 
of to-day, with its catholic literature and its 
catholic sociology, with its novels and poems 
written to voice the sentiments of all conceiv- 
able persons and its reports and articles writ- 
ten to lay bare the living conditions of all con- 
ceivable social groups. If there is any principle 
which our age has adopted as a working hy- 
pothesis it is the principle that every atom of 
the universe shall find utterance and that not 
until every atom has expressed itself can a 
synthesis be established. 

In literature this change shows itself in the 
shift from the standpoint of the writer to the 
standpoint of the person written about. Brown- 
ing did not discuss Bishop Blongram and 
Sludge the Medium. He made Bishop Blon- 
gram and Sludge the Medium speak for them- 
selves. Kipling does not, like that poet of a 
former time, Goldsmith, tell the public what he 
thinks that lovely woman should do when she 
has stooped to folly. He lets lovely woman 
express her own feelings in ‘Mary, pity 
women.” 

Sociology follows the same path. It has re- 
solved to bring to the surface every submerged 
fact of life. It investigates everything. It 
records everything. Those facts of daily exist- 
ence,—wages, hours, dimensions of rooms, sex 
of workers, height and weight of child labor- 
ers, ete.,— which former ages considered in- 
significant and negligible this age considers 
weighty and invaluable. 

The consequence’ is that society at the present 
time is intensely conscious of itself and in- 
tensely curious about itself. It is examining its 
parts, its bone, its blood and its tissue with 
circumstantial particularity. Sometimes, as in 
the case of most slumbering parties, it conducts 
this examination with the naiveté of a child 
picking its toes. Usually, however, it rises to 
a higher spiritual level and seems to the observ- 
er to be diligently searching its heart and peni- 
tently confessing its faults to the end that it 
may know itself and escape from the wrath to 
come. 


This position of modern society has been out- 
lined because people need to have it explained 
to them that in the fight between Hull House 
and its newspaper critics Hull House is not the 
under dog. The newspaper critic is the under 
dog. All the forces of the age are with Hull 

















House. The stars in their courses are fighting 
for Hull House. In the whelming tide of free 
speech the attack on Hull House is a pitiful 
little back eddy. The men who object to free 
speech may be philosophically right but they 
are chronologically wrong. 

They would also be negligibly wrong were 
it not for the literary interest that attaches to 
the practical joke which history has played on 
them. The newspaper which began the attack 
on Hull House stands for the principles which 
made the French Revolution. These principles 
are personal liberty and individual political 
equality. Bear this point in mind for a mo- 
ment while considering the immediate cause 
of the Hull House episode. 

“Eugene V. Debs was invited to speak at Hull 
House. Eugene V. Debs is a follower of Karl 
Marx. The opinions of Karl Marx are subver- 
sive of society. Therefore such opinions should 
not be disseminated. Therefore Hull House 
should not have invited Eugene V. Debs to 
speak.” This was the course of argument fol- 
lowed by the most enthusiastically Jeffersonian 
paper in Chicago. 

Would that this paper could be transported 
to London and that the year 1903 could be 
changed to the year 1820! The argument fol- 
lowed by the enthusiastically Metternichian 
authorities of that time would then run some- 
thing like this: “The morning Jeffersonian is 
disseminating the principles of the French Rev- 
olution. The principles of the French Revolu- 
tion are subversive of society. Therefore the 
morning Jeffersonian must be suppressed and 
the editors of the morning Jeffersonian must 
accompany Leigh Hunt to the Surrey jail.” 

What would the Jeffersonian political demo- 
crats of a hundred years ago have thought if 
they could have foreseen that their successors 
would be attempting to scourge the Marxian 
social democrats with the same rod with which 
their own backs were then bloody? Are the 
opinions of Karl Marx subversive of society? 
Certainly. Were the opinions of Thomas Jeffer- 
son subversive of society? Certainly. And the 
word subversive will have to be used in exactly 
the same sense in both cases. 

This does not mean that Karl Marx is right. 
It does not mean that Thomas Jefferson was 
right. Perhaps both Thomas Jefferson and Karl 
Marx will finally be seen to have been wrong. 
It means simply that if opinions which were 
called subversive of society were always guaran- 
teed by the authorities the newspaper which 
began the attack on Hull House would never 
have come into existence. 
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The fact is that the impetus which Jeffer- 


sonianism gave to free speech has not yet ex- 


pended itself. On the contrary, it has gathered 
force as it proceeded. Society is more than 
ever determined to study all its parts and to 
give every cell of its whole structure a tongue. 
Therefore it protects not only principles but 
opinions, not only philosophies but vagaries, 
not only argumentations but maunderings. 
Nothing shall remain submerged. Nothing shall 
remain unexpressed. Everything shall reveal 
itself. Nowhere shall there be concealment. 
Nowhere shall there be silence. Everywhere 
shall there be light and sound. This is modern 
society’s working hypothesis. People who do 
not like it are to be commiserated. In their 
next incarnation may they light upon a more 
congenial era! This incarnation cannot but be 
very unpleasant for them. 


SIMPLICITY IN SETTLEMENT CAMPS. 
LY HENRY F, BURT, DIRECTOR BOYS’ WORK, CHICAGO 
COMMONS. 


Much discussion is being carried on by people 
interested in Summer Outing Work, regarding 
the type of camp equipment and daily pro- 
gramme best suited for settlement service. 

There can be no doubt but that the Family 
Outing as a type is the ideal. It is equally 
clear that at present this ideal is not possible 
for the average settlement. Camp Commons, 
which we have directed for the past four sea- 
sons, has divided its service between the boys 
and girls, giving six groups of forty children 
each a two weeks’ outing. 

There is one element which is fundamental to 
Camp Commons and which we believe should 
be the first element considered in all settle- 
ment outings. This element is simplicity— 
simplicity in equipment, daily programme and 
service. To take a child into a luxurious home, 
cottage*or camp is to be unfair to both the 
child and the home from which the child came. 


*A mother once said to us: “I won't let Helen 


(a girl of four years) go away from me again. 
Last year she didn’t want to come back home.” 
This child had been won by luxury from her 
own mother, who, to be sure, could provide 
but meagerly for her family of five girls, but 
who had a true mother’s heart. Luxury is 
not in keeping with the outing spirit, even did 
it work no ill feeling. The tent life offers a 
complete change from the home. There is no 
ground for comparison. In tent life the child 
is brought into the closest contact with na- 
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ture and in a manner that is impossible in a 
cottage. 
A SIMPLE CAMP. 

Camp Commons has nine tents, an office, a 
kitchen, a dining and six sleeping tents. Were 
it possible to make a change we would build 
a pavilion with an office, store room, kitchen 
and a large dining hall, which could be used 
as a play hall on rainy days. We prefer to 
sleep in the tents. For table equipment all 
that is needed are knives, forks, spoons, plates, 
Saucers and bowls. The kitchen equipment is 
composed of a gasoline stove and a minimum 
of utensils. For dining tables we use three 
twelve-inch, sixteen-foot boards nailed together, 
placed cn wooden horses and covered with 
white oilcloth. The sleeping arrangements are 
very simple. A large canvas mattress filled 
with oat straw is spread on the tongue and 
grooved floor of each sleeping tent covering 
about half of the floor space. Long pillows 
similarly constructed and a plentiful supply of 
blankets complete this equipment. 

Some camps attempt to provide a bill of fare 
equal to geod boarding houses in variety. This 
is both expensive and unnecessary. Out door 
life demands an abundance of good food, well 
cooked. It does not demand great variety. Our 
bill of fare may seem imeager, but we point 
to the results of four summers as proof of its 
sufficiency. 

Breakfast—Oatmeal, bread, sugar, milk. 

Supper—Bread, milk. 

Dinner—(1) Pork and beans, bread and but- 

ter, cold slaw, apple pie. 

(2) Tomato soup, bread or crack- 
ers, prunes. 

(3) Potatoes, bread, salt pork, 
gravy, radishesor beets, apple 
sauce. 

We have extras, such as fruit, cake, watermel- 
on and ice cream, at different times. Our boys 
gain in weight an average of 2 pounds in two 
weeks, while the girls gain 3 pounds. The 
greatest gain this year among the boys was 
41-2 pounds and among the girls 6 1-2 pounds. 
Very little meat is used in the camp. Milk 
is our largest expense. This we get fresh from 
the cows. 

CAMP DISCIPLINE AND STUDY. 

The question of the Daily Programme is 
commanding much attention. We plead for 
simplicity in the programme. If a camp 
stands for anything it stands for freedom. 
And freedom does not mean that boys should 
“run wild.” Every camp must have a recog- 
nized head, who has the executive force to be- 








come a czar if the occasion demands. But we 
do not consider the camp the place for set 
rules, book study, class work, or anything cf 
the kind. 

When we ask a boy to go to camp he does not 
think of going to school. He thinks of a free, 
romping life. If we portion out the day and 
expect a boy to spend two hours or more each 
day in work of the class-room sort, we are false 
to the spirit of the camp life. Our city chil- 
dren have all too little to do with nature to 
spend their time in class work while in camp. 
We have carried on our study in the following 
manner: The children are divided into two 
groups. The groups thus formed, with their 
leaders, leave the camp at the same time, going 
in different directions for a six-mile waik 
through the woods. Each group gathers as 
many species of wild flowers as the children 
can find. On one such walk one group gathered 
forty-two varieties, while the other group 
secured forty-one. On comparison we found, 
much to our surprise, that we had about sixty 
different flowers. The interest in counting, 
comparing and naming the flowers was intense. 

We believe that the religious and moral teach- 
ing in a camp should be conducted as freely as 
the lessons in botany. We have only one time 
in the day when the camp gets together in quiet. 
Each evening after supper we gather on Vesper 
Hill for our camp service. The stillness, un- 
broken except by the cows cropping the grass 
as they return from the dairy barn, the last 
glow from the setting sun, the solemnity of the 
young oak trees as they stand in silence, in fact 
ail nature seems to be in deep meditation doing 
reverence to a mighty Power. In this environ- 
ment, every member of the camp, seated on the 
carpet of grass, with uncovered head, listens in 
silence to an appropriate story, sings with in- 
spiration, “Abide With Me,” or “Nearer My God 
to -Thee.”” and bows in real reverence when a 
prayer is offered. This vesper service is appre- 
ciated, and is as much in keeping with the 
spirit of camp as the rousing time which fol- 
lows around the camp fire. The greatest thing 
we can do for the city child in camp is to teach 
him the beauty and sweetness in nature and 
help him to adapt himself to his surroundings. 


SIMPLICITY VERSUS EXPENSE 


The simplicity in camp is exceeding impor- 
tant from the standpoint of the camp’s service. 
Our simple bill of fare does not necessitate an 
experienced cook. It is difficult to secure paid 
help around a camp which is in keeping with 
the spirit of things. There should be no men 

















in the camp who are not men of sterling worth 
and character. With a plain bill of fare a 
young man can be secured, who is not simply 
a cook but is first of all a man and a companion 
for the children. The children should do all 
the work of the camp. Around the cook tent 
and dish washing table the chef must reign. 
There is no place in camp where greater oppor- 
tunity for studying and helping the child is 
given than when he is at his work. When all 
the work is divided between the camp members 
there is little confusion and no need for what 
might be called “paid help.’ Three men have 
been able to conduci our camp of forty boys. 
When the girls are in camp two men remain 
(director and cook) and four ladies care for 
the girls. 

We do not claim that Camp Commons is an 
ideal camp. We do believe that the element of 
simplicity underlying our whole work should 
be fundamental in all camps and outings, and 
especially in settlement work. 
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The Summer Outings of the New York 
Settlements. 

The summer outings of the New York Set- 
tlements may be divided into two classes: those 
given by the Settlements that have their own 
houses in the country, and others which are 
made possible only by co-operation with out- 
side agencies, such as the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society, the Association for Improving the 
Conditions of the Poor, the Children’s Aid So- 
ciety, etc. 

To the former class belongs the Union Settle- 
ment, which has a house at Shrub Oak, New 
York. This house was open from July 4th to 
September ith, and 355 people were enter- 
tained there during that time. Of these 220 
stayed from one to three weeks, 25 went up 
for over Sunday, and 110 for one day. Chil- 
dren under twelve paid $1.00 a week, those 
from twelve to seventeen $2.00, and adults 
$3.00. This included the railroad fare. Two 
miles from the house, on Lake Mohegan, was 
a boys’ camp where 150 boys and young men 
were received during the summer at the same 
rates. Through the Tribune Fresh Air )fund 
the Settlement was able to send 475 people 
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away for outings of a week or longer and 1,300 
on one day excursions. 

The Hudson Guild had, through the Young 
Men’s Union of the Ethical Culture Society, 
the use of a house at Mountainville, New York, 
for a month. This house accommodated 150, 
and several different parties were sent there, 
without any charge for board. The car fare 
was partly paid by the Settlement in. cases 
where it was necessary. 


Hartley House has the use of a farm at 
Pawling, New York, where 175 children have 
been entertained during the summer. Thirty 
children at a time went for two weeks. They 
paid only their car fare. In addition to these 
there were some Sunday parties of older boys 
and girls. The boys’ clubs of Hartley House 
have a camp at Greenwood Lake which is inde- 
pendent. The boys own the outfit and pay dues 
to support the camp. The house has sent about 
200 children on picnics, usually to Midland 
Beach or Staten Island. 


The West Side Settlement of the Y. W. C. 
A. has had the use of a place at Claverack, New 
York, through the Tribune. Four parties of 
twenty-five were sent there for two weeks each 
without any charge. Also through the Tribune, 
parties were sent to Shokane and to Ashford 
Hills, making in all about 300 who were given 
outings of two weeks. The Settlement had, 
during the summer, the use of the grounds of 
the Ely school on 85th street, with their tennis 
courts and basket ball field. Thirty children 
were taken up there each day, and an excursion 
was given by the school to 900 mothers and 
their children. Altogether, outings of one day 
were given to over 3,000 people during the 
summer. 

The Warren Goddard House, on 34th street, 
has a place at Spring Farm, Connecticut, where 
it sent parties of about 50 children for two 
weeks each from June 5th to September 7th. 
The children under sixteen paid for the two 
weeks $3.50, which included the railroad fare. 
Those over sixteen paid $7.00 for the same 
time, but there was also a free list. Besides 
this the Warren Goddard House, through the 
Children’s Aid Society, sent 50 boys to a farm 
at Kensico for over Sunday and gave one-day 
excursions to over 500 other children. 

Christodora House has two summer cottages, 
ene at Woodmont, Connecticut, on Long Island 
Sound, and the other at Dalton, Massachu- 
setts. Parties of fifteen children were sent 
to Woodmont for two weeks, and parties of ten 
to Dalton for the same length of time. The 
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children paid $3.00 a week and their car fare. 
Through the Tribune, Christodora House gave 
ene-day outings to 600 mothers and sent 200 
children to Branchville for two weeks. The 
house also found places for a number of its 
club children in private families for outings 
of two or three weeks. 

The University Settlement had a house at 
Leonardo, New Jersey, from July 6th to Sep- 
tember 7th, where 103 girls were entertained 
over Saturday and Sunday, and 86 for a longer 
time. Members of the Settlement clubs were 
charged $3.50 a week, other girls $5.00. During 
July and August three parties were sent to the 
parks each week. Some of the children paid 
their own car fares, but more often these were 
paid by the Settlement. Six hundred and forty 
children were taken out in this way in parties 
of about 20. 

The College Settlement owns a house and 
farm at Mt. Ivy, New York, about forty miles 
from the city. Every club member connected 
with the Settlement is given an opportunity to 
zo to Mt. Ivy at some time during the summer, 
and this year over 1,000 tickets were sold. The 
car fare is fifty cents and there is a charge of 
from twenty-five cents to a dollar and a quarter 
a week for board, varying with the age of the 
child. Not far from the house at Mt. Ivy there 
are three boys’ camps, two of which are run 
independently by two of the older boys’ clubs. 
The boys go up for their vacations and for over 
Sunday, taking their own provisions. The 
third camp is used for younger boys and is un- 
der the supervision of one of the residents. The 
College Settlement has also sent a few chil- 
dren away through the outside agencies and 
has had many one-day excursions, the chief of 
which was the annual picnic at Vassar College. 

The Nurses’ Settlement has two places at 
Grandview on the Hudson. One of these is a 
convalescent home and is open through the en- 
tire year. There are ten beds for the use of 
patients who are guests of the house. The 
other place is called “River House,” and over 
250 people have been sent there during the 
summer, most of them for one week, although 
a few have stayed for a longer time. The price 
of board varies, as at Mt. Ivy, with the age of 
the child, but never exceeds $1.50 a week, and 
the youngest children pay only their car fare. 
Besides these houses the Settlement has a farm 
at Huguenot, on Staten Island, where mothers 
and their children are sent. It is also used 
for one-day parties. About 2,000 people have 
been there during the summer. There are 


three boys’ camps besides the farm house. Two 
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of these are managed by older boys’ clubs and 
are self-supporting. The third is for younger 
boys who go in parties of 14 for one week each 
and pay from $1.00 to $1.50. There have also 
been many picnics from the Settlement at Sea- 
bright and at the city parks. 

Greenwich House, Richmond Hill House and 
the West Side Neighborhood House have no 
country places of their own, but they have sent 
out children through the other fresh air agen- 
cies. Six hundred children went from Green- 
wich House, 500 from the Richmond Hill 
House, and about 250 from the West Side 
Neighborhood House. 

It may be interesting to summarize the out- 
ings given by these twelve Settlements. The re- 
sult is as follows: Nearly 4,000 people have 
been sent to the country for one week or more, 
the great majority for two weeks; 9,000 for one 
day or for over Sunday, and 450 boys have had 
outings at the camps. 

These camps are a comparatively new feature 
in the summer outings of the New York Settle- 
ments, and they are becoming more and more 
popular as the people realize the value of the 
training involved in their management. 

Marion B. Doo.ittTLe. 

The College Settlement, New York. 





’Tis Plodding Wins. 


Many a song would be unsung, 
Many a sermon unprepared, 
Many a harp would be unstrung, 
Many a loving act unshared, 
If “feeling like it'’’ was the key 
That waked the heart to minstrelsy. 
Anda if in thy life on earth, 
In the chamber or by the hearth, 
’Mid the crowded city’s tide, 
Or high on the lone hillside, 
Thou canst cause a thought of peace, 
Or an aching thought to cease, 
Or a gleam of joy to burst 
On a soul in sadness nurst; 
Spare not thy hand, my child; 
Though the gladdened should never know 
The wellspring amid the wild 
Whence the waters of blessing flow. 
—FORWARD. 


“A man is simple, when his chief care is to 
be what he ought to be; that is, honestly and 
naturally human. We may compare existence 
to raw material. What it is, matters less than 
what is made of it.’—From Charles Wagner’s 
“Simple Life.” 


“T am full of faults, but I ‘am real and true, 
and the whole devotion of an earnest soul can- 
not be overprized.”—Huxley. 
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The Summer at the New York Settlement. 


The summer has been a busy one for the 
Coilege Settlement, both in town and country. 
The house and camps at Mt. Ivy have been 
filled to their utmost capacity and when the 
happiness of the guests in the simple country 
life, be they children or young people or moth- 
ers with their babes, is seen, one is almost 
tempted to be content with this one phase of 
summer work. But when it is fealized that this 
week or two in the country is only a small por- 
tion of the summer, and that the rest must be 
spent in the close, crowded streets of the east 
side, and that most of its inhabitants never get 
even that breath of fresh air, one feels that it 
is only a beginning, and that the life in the 
city itself must be made more endurable. 

The yard at 95 Rivington street has always 
been open to the children as much as possible, 
Last summer a kindergarten was held at the 
Ludlow street house, and this year, in addition 
to these, the gymnasium, the Settlement’s most 


*Wayland Camp, not ** Maryland,” was deseribed in this 
department in the September issue.—EDITOR. 
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recent acquisition, was open for two hours ev- 
ery morning and afternoon as a playground for 
the younger children. Frequent picnic parties 
were sent out, for of course the mest desirable 
thing after all is to get the children out of the 
city even for a short time. The library and 
bank went on at their appointed times. In the 
evening the gymnasium was given over to the 
younger boys for ping-pong, which is still the 
fashion with them, crokinole and other games, 
with a chance at the one very popular shower- 
bath, while the residents at the main house 
were “at home” to any of the older ones who 
might wander in, and sometimes there was a 
quiet, cosy evening and at others a merry dance. 
So the summer has indeed been a busy one for 
the unusually large number of residents, some 
of whom came to stay and others to make but 
fleeting visits, but all of whom found much to 
interest and occupy them. 

Larger forces than the small efforts of an 
oecasional Settlement are touching the lives of 
the people of the more crowded districts in 
New York at many points and one of the most 
interesting to watch is the development of the 
work of the Vacation Schools and Playgrounds, 
and the increase of playgrounds in the public 
parks. In addition to the attractions offered 
the children in the schools in the morning and 
afternoon, band concerts were given in three 
schools in the immediate vicinity of the Set- 
tlement every evening. In the case of two the 
roofs were used, while in the third, where the 
roof was not available, the concert was given 
in the indoors playground, and the proximity 
to the street attracted great crowds, but five 
flights of stairs did not prevent the attendance 
at the others from mounting to a thousand or 
fifteen hundred. The large numbers were 
handled very well; a few seats were provided 
for the mothers, and many older men strayed 
in te watch their children dancing. 

The East side has been much interested in 
the equipment of Seward Park, and rejoices to 
see the thousands of people enjoying its bene- 
tits—children on the swings or in the sand 
piles; boys and men on the splendid gymnastic 
apparatus, running races or playing basket 
ball. Once a week, in the evening, a band con- 
cert is given in the park. 

As one goes about from one of these centers to 
another, one feels that the entire population 
must be at one or the other of them, until one 
walks back through the streets and finds them 
as crowded as ever and stumbles over the ba- 
bies and children as one goes. 

ELIZABETH S, WILLIAMS. 
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VIEW POINTS OF LABOR ABROAD. 
BY GRAHAM TAYLOR. 

The educational value of a reasonable law 
effectively enforced is well exemplified in Na- 
ples. A society for the protection of animals 
was instituted by an Italian princess and is 
supported largely by tourists, principally to 
protect horses from the shocking cruelty of 
the drivers. Within only three or four years 
the law, enacted at the suggestion and urgency 
of this society, has wrought a very great change 
for the better at the cost of very few pros- 
ecutions. To the cheery chirp of the drivers, 
emphasized by the harmless crack of the whip, 
both horses and men give readier and happier 
response. 


But a society for the protection of children 
is needed sadly in southern Italy to do the 
same work of mercy. Boys of light frame and 
fourteen years of age or less were found car- 
rying large baskets full of stone or mortar as 
masons’ helpers, and working under the heavy 
tasks of the mountain quarries. In other 
places growing girls were seen bent low under 
the huge burdens of transporting material or 
of carrying the hay and grain from the har- 
vest fields. The astonishing number of dwarfs 
ene meets on the streets and highways of Italy 
may thus be partly accounted for, 


Out-of-door work for women in the gardens 
and harvest fields when properly regulated does 
not appear so objectionable in practice as the 
statement of it may sound to those not ac- 
customed to it. It may be far better for a 
man and his wife, or the grown brothers and 
sisters of the family, to work side by side, divid- 
ing the burdens according to their strength 
as they almost always do, than to suffer the 
loss of this common bond and constant com- 
panionship by dividing the interests and sep- 
arating the sexes in the workaday life. Some 
of the large country houses of England are 
opening fine opportunities to “lady gardeners” 
trained in floriculture and landscape gardening, 
which are being eagerly improved by cultiva- 
ted women. To find women street-sweepers and 
scavengers at work in Bern, Switzerland, was 
hardly as agreeable as to see the shepherd- 
esses with their flocks on the mountain slopes 
and lovely valleys. But they handled the 
brooms better than the men, who did the shov- 
elling and carting all the better for the 
good example and self-respecting bearing of 
the women. 











The Swiss Women’s “Economical Society” 
has firmly established in the towns strict com- 
pulsory education and an absolute prohibition 
of the labor of all children under sixteen years 
of age. Their enlightened public policy needs 
to be made effective in country districts, and 
in other less advanced or humane lands. 


The peaceful regulation of competition which 
the Venetian gondoliers have arranged among 
themselves through their union, far more cheap- 
ly and effectively controls the difficult situation 
on the canals of Venice than the city could 
command it by the most expensive police force. 
The severest test of. this self-imposed restric- 
tion and discipline was imposed by the Munic- 
ipal Serenade. Then the suspension of the 
legal tariff put a premium upon cupidity and 
extortion. A host of foreign tourists sharp- 
ened competition to the keenest edge. But 
with all the rivalry between the hundreds of 
gondolas on this biennial harvest-day and their 
deft steering for the places nearest the illumi- 
nated concert kiosk as it floated down the 
whole length of the Grand Canal, there was no 
violent or even rough action and scarcely more 
than momentary outbursts of impatient speech. 
Every approach to disorder was quickly si- 
lenced by the sharp warning cry to each other 
which accompanied the first notes of every part 
of the evening’s musical program. While po- 
lice-gondolas were in the flotilla they were very 
inconspicuous both in number and show of au- 
thority. It seems incredible that this pictur- 
esque but slow and cumbrous method of the 
“street” transportation of passengers and 
freight can long fail to be superseded by the 
power launches which have begun to make their 
appearance among the gondolas. But the gon- 
doliers will be sure of tourists’ patronage for 
many a year. For Venice would lose much of 
its unique charm without them. 


The pace of labor everywhere established in 
America is far more rapid and intense than 
in Europe or England. Our hours are some- 
times shorter and our wages often higher, but 
the production of output is always faster and 
greater. And yet one hears in England far 
less complaint of the limitation of output than 
is charged up in America to the account of 
the declining English competition, for which 
there are many other causes, 


With the far lower wages paid in the old 
world more of the necessities but less of the 
luxuries and privileges of family life can be 























Summer fruits, 


procured than in America. 
for instance, and ice in hot weather, are so 
expensive as to be out of the reach of the av- 


erage wage-earning family. The majority of 
the people travel less than with us. But more 
of the better paid workingmen take a two or 
three weeks holiday every year with their fam- 
ilies at some inexpensive seashore or hillside 
resort. Parties of workmen frequently go, or 
are sent by their employers, abroad, for the 
observation of industrial methods and condi- 
tions. Labor unions occasionally arrange large 
excursions to pay visits of fellowship not only 
tu neighboring cities but across the border. 
Nearly a thousand Dutch trades unionists from 
The Hague in Holland thus spent a day or two 
in Brussels, Belgium, this summer as guests 
of the Socialists of this city. 


“La Maison de Peuple,” or the House of the 
People, at Brussels is probably the best and 
most effective social enterprise initiated, sup 
ported and conducted by workingmen to supply 
their own needs. Built up from a capital so 
small as a sack of potatoes by the Socialists of 
the city, the plant now includes a great build- 
ing occupying half of a central block and cost- 
ing $250,000; co-operative bakery, department 
store, cafe, clothing manufactory, coal yard, do- 
ing the large business demanded by 19,000 co- 
operating families and giving the profits of 
these agencies to their patrons, reserving only 
the profits of the cafe as.the sinking fund for 
the payment of the building debt which is rap- 
idly being cancelled. A large hall seating 2,500 
people and smaller assembly rooms provide for 
the regular meetings of all the trades unions 
and the occasional mass meetings held there. 
This greater house of the people supplements 
the equipment and “rainy-day” precautions of 
the family home life. Not only are educational, 
musical and sacial clubs of many kinds organ- 
ized and centered here, but a medical dispen- 
sary and pharmacy furnishes the services of 
thirteen physicians and a well equipped and 
capably served drug-store free of cost to all 
co-operators of one year’s standing. A _ sick 
and death benefit society with 8,000 members 
provides them a fair amount of insurance. The 
employment bureau has become the greatest 
exchange in the city to adjust the supply to the 
demand for labor. The National Socialist party, 
which has its headquarters here also, has had 
such growth, leadership and discipline that it 
has elected thirty-three members of parliament, 
and held its own against the reaction from the 
great country-wide strike two or three years 
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ago which threatened its power and checked its 
progress. 


This kind of constructive and progressive or- 
ganization of the radical workingmen in Bel 
gium is in commendable and suggestive con 
trast to the spasmodic and destructive move- 
ments of the French Communards in those 
fearful tempests of passion which have 
time and again devastated Paris. From 
the insurrection of 1792 to that of 1871 
these appalling explosions are to be ac- 
counted for by the abnormal conditions preva- 
lent long before each crisis. Unjust repression 
and a suicidal separation of the classes which 
left no human tie between them, settled de- 
spair, crazed by the starvation and strain of 
the long German siege of the city, distorted 
the vision and perverted the judgment of thou- 
sands of sincere men so that they followed the 
desperate leadership of a few fanatics or des- 
perados to the very death. With the more nor- 
mal conditions now prevalent under the French 
Republic this destructive type of communism 
is said to have disappeared even from Belle- 
ville. The still dangerous separation of classes 
and sections in Paris is beginning to be 
bridged practically by such movements as the 
“Universite Populaire’ and by the scientific 
study of conditions at the well equipped, ably 
manned and well endowed “Musee Social.” 
Do Thy Part. 

Here in the living day, as did the great 
Who made the old days immortal! So shall 


men, 
Gazing long back to this far-looming hour, 


Say: Then the time when men were truly men. 

Though wars grew less, their spirits met the 
test 

Of new conditions; conquering civic wrong; 

Saving the state anew by virtuous lives; 

Guarding the country's honor as their own, 

And their own as their country’s and their 
sons’; 

Defying leagued fraud with single truth; 

Not fearing loss, and daring to be pure. 

—RICHARD WATSON GILDER. 


“If any man thinks that I am capable of for- 
warding the great cause in ever so small a way, 
let him just give me a helping hand and I will 
thank him, but if not, he is doing both himself 
and me harm in offering it, and if it should 
be necessary for me to find public expression 
to my thoughts on any matter, I have clearly 
made up my mind to do so, without allowing 
myself to be influenced by hope of gain or 
weight of authority.”—Huxley. 
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Free Speech. 

An apology may be due our earlier readers 
for re-opening a discussion of the free speech 
policy which has been one of the most service- 
able and iong established relationships between 
the settlements and their communities. 

A belated Chicago daily paper has seen fit to 
attempt a censorship over the free platform of 
the most ably couducted and most highly esteemed 
American settlement. The well understood 
animus of the Chicago Chronicle renders un- 
necessary a consideration of its utterances in 
these columns. 

Nevertheless a restatement of the principles 
of settlement policy in dealing with radicals 
and radicalism may not be out of place. We 
commend to the thoughtful consideration of 
our readers the able contributions upon this 
subject appearing in this issue. 


Prejudice Which Must Go. 

Separation and deportation as a solution of 
the race problem are presented in a graphic 
manner to a Chicago audience by John Temple 
Graves, the Atlanta editor. This address from 
a southerner at least has the merit of dealing 
with the negro as a man entitled to the political 
and other rights which the white man demands 
for himself. The argument rests upon the pre- 
sumption that these rights and the equal oppor- 
tunity for development can never be the negro’s 
in the midst of a white population. If they 
are to be his at all he must fiock by himself in 
a state or nation of his own; and this he 
should do, in Mr. Graves’s opinion, and the 
government of the United States should be 
ready to help him to any extent needed. 

This was Thomas Jefferson’s answer for the 
race question, and in his day it presented com- 
paratively small obstacles. To-day it has to 


deal with 10,000,000 of people and a third of 
the population of the southern states. 


Where 


is the negro state to be established? Mr. Graves 
suggests various places—-Africa as more senti- 
mental than practical, the Philippines as pos- 
sibly providential, and a great tract of land in 
the far southwest of the United States, to be 
acquired by the government and turned over 
to the younger colored peopie, as perhaps the 
most practicable or economical scheme of all. 

It may be said as to these suggestions that 
the Philippine plan is wilder than the African. 
That land is already much more thickly popu- 
lated than our own, it is far more remote than 
Africa, and its people have race prejudices of 
their own as well as the southern whites. No 
one but a dreamer would ever think of it. 
As a practical matter, the separationists are 
brought to consider one suggestion alone—that 
of creating a negro state, or states, of the 
American Union, on land somewhere in the 
southwest, which the government, at a cost of 
hundreds of millions of dollars, must acquire 
and turn over to the colored people at a price 
which they can pay. We shall wait awhile be- 
fore coming to the serious undertaking of such 
a project on the part of the government; and 
meantime the mixture of races is extending to 
occupy this suggested region of territory more 
and more closely. There would then be a white 
race to deport as well as a black, and deporta- 
tion for the lordly white—whatever would he 
think of it? 

But this whole talk of separation will strike 
anybody who stops to think over it as wholly 
idle, except in so far as it may be confined to 
the creation of exclusively colored communities 
in the states where the colored population is 
large. The white South would resist a general 
colored exodus to the utmost, for that would 
mean the loss of a third of its population and 
a nearly proportionate shrinkage in the value 
of all southern property. The supposition that 
northern whites would move in as fast as the 
negro moved out is a hope, and not an assur- 
ance —-something remotely possible, but not 
probable until at least the available country 
uorthward into British territory has been 
crowded full, for the whole present drift of the 
northern races of Europe and America is north- 
ward, rather than southward. The industrial 
Scuth simply cannot spare the negro, and 
knows it, and will resist his general going to 
the uttermost—and that ends the deportation 
or separation discussion as a serious and prac- 
tical matter. 

What then? We shall always come back to 
the same point from every desperate voyage 
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for discovery of a solution of the race question 
—and this is, that the black is here to stay, 
that the white must live with him at peace or 
at war, that he cannot live with the negro at 
war and be at peace with himself, that he can- 
not live with the negro at peace and deny to 
him the rights and opportunities of a man, and 
that therefore the only way out is to smash the 
assumption which the John Temple Graveses 
set up as a rock of everlasting truth, namely, 
that race prejudice is as fixed and ineradicable 
as the very structure of the human body. It 
is not so. To affivm it is to affirm that man is 
incapable of growing out of the narrow and 
miserable little inheritances from his cave- 
dwelling ancestry. 

The real truth is that race prejudice is an 
acquired and not a natural possession. Man, 
and not God, is responsible for it, and igno- 
rance and provincialism, and not enlightenment, 
are the soil in which it lives and grows. It is 
greatest where the human life is smallest and 
narrowest and meanest and least where life is 
largest in knowledge and experience. This is 
simple fact, and the Gentile in the presence of 
the Jew or the Yankee in the presence of the 
Celt, or the white man in the presence of the 
negro, will do well ever to keep the fact in 
mind. That way, and that way only, lies the 
solution to the race problem. Education is the 
word—but education for the white quite as 
much as for the black. It is race prejudice, 
and not the negro, which “must go!’ — The 
Springfield Republican. 





The Dead Hand. 

The artless letters from the dead hand of 
Cecil Rhodes, in favor of what have now come 
to be known as “Mr. Chamberlain’s Proposals,” 
are psychological documents of some value, but 
we are not sure that they will greatly aid the 
cause which the Times and Dr. Jameson have 
at heart. At length we know from whom Mr. 
Chamberlain has drawn his inspiration.. It has 
come from the same brain which conceived the 
Jameson Raid. As Mr. Chamberlain’s war was 
a continuation of Mr. Rhodes’s raid, so Mr. 
Chamberlain’s “proposals” are the outcome of 
an agitation which the same practical dreamer 
started ten years ago. It has, indeed, the 
spiritual hall-mark of all Mr. Rhodes’s concep- 
tions. Mr. Rhodes went straight to his object, 
and he generally found that the short cut led 
to a precipice. Impatient, masterful, limited 
in his mental horizon, he could never under- 
stand that the means are often much more 
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important than the end. He wanted to win the 
Boers for the Empire, and straightway he made 
the raid which alienated them—possibly for 
ever. He wanted to pacify Cape Colony, and 
straightway he proposed to destroy the Consti- 
tution which is the whole basis of whatever 
loyalty it has left. The Zollverein scheme came 
from the same brain. It is a plan to create a 
great commercial federal Empire, by destroying 
the very basis of its commercial and maritime 
prosperity—free trade. Mr. Rhodes complains 
of the short sight of British politicians. To do 
him justice, he was not near-sighted. He had, 
indeed, a mania for immensity in any form. 
The disease of vision from which he suffered 
was rather that he could only see in a straight 
line. He was blind to everything but the one 
distant spot in which he had fixed his gaze—a 
peculiarity that led to some very tragic stum- 
bling. 

In another way, which is quite as character- 
istic, Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals betray their 
origin. The masterful mind which has hypno- 
tised him during the latter half of his career 
was a mind of singular limitations despite its 
power. There was a side of life which this 
half-trained intellect could never grasp. He did 
not understand the ties of sentiment, which 
mean as much in politics as in home life. He 
had formed his knowledge of men among the 
cosmopolitan crowd of a diamond field and a 
stock exchange. He had a theory that money 
would buy everything. He confused mankind 
with the men without a country or a conscience 
who were his friends and his satellites. The 
money tie was the only bond he believed in, 
and, patriot though he was, he did not know 
what love of country means. Mr. Stead in giv- 
ing his will to the world revealed the man. He 
had a scheme for annexing Spain to the British 
Empire, and evidently he imagined that Span- 
iards would be only too proud to be absorbed 
in a bigger and more flourishing “concern.” 
Nor was that all. He had another scheme for 
annexing these islands to America, as though 
we, too, would be only too thankful to sink our 
history and our national existence. His deal- 
ings with the Boers were the most disastrous 
application of these views. Such a man in- 
evitably misunderstood the Colonies. “Future 
generations,” he writes, “will not be born in 
England,” a phrase which seems to imply that 
the tie which rests on community of ideals will 
not survive the strain of emigration. Distrust- 
ing sentiment, he looked to business as the 
foundation of the Empire. There he was 
wrong. The Barnatos and the Beits—men who 
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have never had a country—are not the types 
of mankind. All history is against him. A 
century which has seen the resurrection of 
nationalities in Italy and in Greece might have 
learned that patriotism is a force which can 
surmount obstacles more formidable than an 
ocean. 

The appeal to business motives is, in fact, 
an appeal to something which sunders even 
more effectively than it binds. We in this coun- 
try are attached to our Colonies, but we cannot 
sacrifice to them the interests of our working- 
classes, whose prosperity depends upon cheap 
food. They in their turn have economic inter- 
ests which they must put first. The Daily Mail 
publishes a most significant telegram from Austra 
lia. Australiais bent on building up her own manu 
factures. She will not lower her tariffs to admit our 
exports. The utmost she will do is to raise her 
barriers to keep out foreign goods. On these lines 
of conflicting and competing interests there is no 
prospect of unity. The real corner-stone of 
Empire is that sentiment of nationality which 
these hasty builders have rejected.—The Lon- 
don Echo. 





THE SERVANT PROBLEM. 
A Guild of Home Training Suggested. 

In all one’s work among our poorer neigh- 
bors in South London nothing so powerfully 
appeals to my own sympathies as the needs of 
the growing girls. Their parents are too poor 
to apprentice or give them “time” to learn any 
trade or business; as soon, therefore, as she 
leaves school the girl must add her tiny earn- 
ings to the family income and as nearly as 
possible “keep herself.” This necessitates her 
taking up some branch of unskilled labor, such 
as tin-cutting, wood-chopping, rag-sorting and 
packing or pasting in cocoa or jam factories. 
This class of work is most precarious; the firm 
gets “slack,” and the newer, slower or worst’ 
hands are turned off. Then another few weeks 
maybe of work and again weeks or months of 
idleness. Under these circumstances the girl 
and her mother reluctantly turn their thoughts 
to “service”; they will try that, all else having 
failed, and the mother says she “cannot keep 
so many at home idle.’ So half-unwillingly, 
half-hopefully, the girl comes to our registry 
office to “get a place.” Training Homes there 
are, it is true, but neither the girl nor her 
mother like that prospect. They do not un- 
derstand the value of the training given; they 
will rarely consent to any really useful amount 
of time being spent there because no wages are 





gained, and they feel that after all it is a 
school, only without the alleviations of living 
at home. On the other hand, to a “good” girl 
the Training Home offers small advantage. As 
a rule, the possible insight into housework and 
cookery is not more elaborate than at home, the 
work being divided among so many does not 
afford any real idea to the girl of what she 
would have to do in a “place,” and, greatest 
drawback of all, she mixes with the unsatisfac- 
tory ones, not those from whom she is likely 
to get much good, for we all know that it is 
the girls who have not done well whom we send 
to Homes in hopes of their doing better in the 
future. 

The demand for servants is as great as ever, 
it is a trade in which “slackness” rarely occurs, 
but the supply gradually grows smaller and is 
drawn from a more inefficient class than here- 
tofore. Here, it seems to me, is ‘““woman’s op- 
portunity.” And my suggestion is that ladies 
should band themselves into a guild or associ- 
ation to help both their own class and their 
poor little sisters, by taking a girl regularly 
into their houses to train. I would propose that 
the girl should be provided with a proper out- 
fit of clothes,to be hers at the end of her train- 
ing, that the 


TRAINING TIME SHOULD LAST SIX MONTHS 


and during it no wages should be paid, unless 
a few pence were given as pocket-money, that 
at the end of the time the mistress might retain 
her at a wage for another six months, but that 
after that she should get another place. There 
are many houses where a second pair of hands 
would be useful if no wages need be paid, and 
now I know of.a lady who has always two in 
training, but, as she cannot afford proper 
wages, they pass on to other places, knowing 
their work, having, as it were, a trade in their 
hands, and therefore saved from helping to 
flood the unskilled labor market. The advan- 
tages on either side would _be: ; 

On the Girl’s Part—(1) Learning the ways 
of a family differing from her own; (2) learn- 
ing good manners; (3) being under the influ- 
ence of some one who cared she should do 
well; (4) having a six-months’ character; (5) 
becoming possessor of a proper outfit of decent 
clothes and having a penny or two of pocket- 
money. 

On the Mistress’ Side—(1) Having a girl to 
lighten the work of the house for no wages; 
(2) knowing that her “general” who would oth- 
erwise have a very dull life had young compan- 
ionship, also the knowledge that by this “per- 
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sonal service’ she was helping a class who 
would otherwise have little chance of rising. 

Bermondsey Settlement Magazine, London, 
April, 1903. 





We can not always be living in the full vision 
of this City of God, or living at the level of 
any of our highest and grandest thoughts. We 
get glimpses and lose them again, but it is 
these when they come to us that are the nour- 
ishment and the strength and the inspiration 
of our lives—James Orr, D. D. 





The Kingdom of God begins within, but it is 
to make itself manifest without. It is to pene- 
trate the feelings, habits, thoughts, words, acts, 
of him who is the subject of it. At last it is to 
penetrate our whole social existence, to mold 
all things according to its laws. 

So there will be discovered beneath all the 
politics of the earth, sustaining the order of 
each country, upholding the charity of each 
household, a City which has foundations, whose 
builder and maker is God.—Frederick Denison 
Maurice. 


We are still busy making the Republic out 
of the children in our homes; out of the races 
which were here before us; out of men from 
all the completed countries whose doors open 
towards our long seaboards; we are steadily, 
surely, making a people, with one language, one 
liberty, one virtue, one purpose. The world has 
no loftier ideal. There can be none loftier than 
our highest thought, that here may be the holy 
city, New Jerusalem, rising up from earth to 
heaven.—Alexander McKenzie, D. D. 





If we can only come back to Nature to- 
gether every year, and consider the flowers and 
the birds, and confess our faults and our mis- 
takes under the silent stars, and hear the river 
murmuring in absolution, we shall die young, 
even though we live long; and we shall have a 
treasure of memories which will be like the 
twin-flower, a double blossom on a single stem, 
and carry with us into the unseen world some- 
thing which will make it worth while to be 
immortal. 

—HENRY VAN DYKE. 





“A worker I must always be—it is my nature 
—but if I had £410 pounds a year I would never 
let my name appear to anything I did or shall 
ever do. It would be glorious to be a voice 
working in secret and free from all those per- 
sonal motives that have actuated the best.”— 
Huxley. 
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Our life should be an incessant apostolate— 
in word, in deed, in example—of that which 
we believe to be the truth. He who sets 
bounds to that apostolate denies the unity of 
God and of the human family; he who de- 
spairs of the intellect of the people denies his- 
tory, which shows us the unlearned ever the 
first to seize and comprehend, through the 
heart’s logic, the newest and most daring truths 
of religion. 

—MAzZzZINI. 





You were first slaves, then serfs. Now you 
are hirelings. You have emancipated your- 
selves from slavery and from serfdom. Why 
should you not emancipate yourselves from the 
yoke of hire, and become free producers, and 
masters of the totality of production which you 
create? Wherefore should you not accomplish 
through your own peaceful endeavors, a revo- 
lution which, accepting labor as the commer- 
cial basis of human intercourse, and the fruits 
of labor as the basis of property, should abol- 
ish the class distinctions and tyrannical do- 
minion of one class over another. And by pro- 
claiming one sole law of just equilibrium be- 
tween production and consumption, harmonize 
and unite all the children of the country, the 
common mother. 

—JOSEPH MAZZINI. 


BY EDWIN MARKHAM, 

Authcr of ‘‘The Man with the Hoe, and other poems.’’ 
Written after seeing Millet’s great painting with this 
title. 

Soon will the lonesome cricket by the stone 
Begin to hush the night; and lightly blown 
Field fragrances will fill the fading blue— 
Old furrow-scents that ancient Eden knew. 
Soon in the upper twilight will be heard 
The winging whisper of a homing bird. 


This is the Earth-god of the latter day, 

Treading with solemn joy the upward way; 

Strong to make kind the grudging ground, and 
strong 

To pluck the beard of 
Wrong— 

A lusty strength that in some crowning hour 

Will hurl Gray Privilege from the place of 
power. 


some world-honored 


This is the World-Will climbing to its goal, 
The climb of the unconquerable Soul— 
The strong, inevitable steps that make 
Unreason tremble and Tradition shake— 
Democracy, whose sure insurgent stride 
Jars kingdoms to their ultimate stone of 
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The Month at Chicago Commons. 

September is a month of “endings finished 
of beginnings unbegun,” for settlement work 
and workers. The summer resident has taken 
fiight and the winter residents have not all re- 
turned. There is movement everywhere—here 
a tear of regret and there a laugh of welcoming 
gladness—as departures and arrivals go and 
come. 


In accordance with established precedent, the 
Tabernacle Church held its rally for the fall 
and winter work Sunday, September 20. Be- 
ginning with the sunrise prayer meeting, an 
excellent spirit was manifest at the well-attend- 
ed gatherings of the day. Pastor and people 
feel much encouraged and are entering with 
greater confidence into the service of the 
approaching season because of this gathering 
together of their forces. 

The Domestic Science Department opened 
this year in better condition than ever before. 
About seventy-five girls from last year’s classes 
returned to the cooking school to form a senior 
class, which will be graduated in the spring, 
while fifty new girls gained admission, taxing 
the entire capacity of the room and necessitat- 
ing a waiting list, which grows longer each 
day. In connection with the department two 
housekeepers’ clubs have been formed, one of 
Italian mothers and one of Norwegian. Also 
a “rug club,” which meets every Wednesday 
morning, the members dyeing as well as sewing 
the rags, and taking turns in weaving their 
rugs on the Eureka loom. A normal class for 
the kindergarten training school will also be 
held one day in the week. 

The boys’ clubs will begin in their new quar- 
ters October 5. The gift of $100 almost pays 
the rent for one year. The receipts from the 
boys’ minstrel show, given last winter, were 
sufficient to paper the walls and ceiling and 
paint the woodwork. One of our neighbors pre- 
sented the club with pictures to decorate the 
walls. A small circulating and reference library 
and the Penny Savings Bank are already in- 
stalled in the new room. Our games from last 
year will be sufficient to begin the work. We 
shall hope to make some games in the manual 
training department. One need yet remains: 
a pool table for the older boys. This winter’s 
work promises to be the best in our experience. 


While the Commons has been supplying to its 
community for the past several years oppor- 


tunity for musical study, it is only this season 
that an organized effort in this direction will 
be made. Taking up residence at the Commons 
this fall, Mr. and Mrs. Edgar B. Gordon will 
cevote their entire time to this work, and an 
attempt will be made to combine the various 
musical interests into a regular School of 
Music. Arrangements have already been made 
for giving instruction in piano, voice, violin, 
mandolin and guitar. A children’s orchestra 
and a mandolin and guitar club are contem- 
piated. The adult chorus begins its season with 
an enthusiasm unequaled in the past. Contrary 
to its custom, rehearsals were held throughout 
the summer months, and as a result the club 
will present the sacred cantata, “The Father- 
hood of God,” by Schnecker, with the assistance 
of soloists and orchestra, early in October. The 
children’s chorus, 200 strong, will again be 
under the able direction of Miss Sprague. This 
body of singers is perhaps one of the most 
interesting features of the Commons’ musical 
work. lt is well worth any one’s while to hear 
these children from the neighborhood sing. 


PESTALOZZI-FROEBEL 
Kindergarten Training School at Chicago 
Commons 
Opens Oct. 1, 1903. 


Two years’ course in Kindergarten Theory and 
Practice. A course in home making. Industrial 
and Social Development emphasized. Includes 
opportunity to become familiar with Social Setrle- 
ment Work. For circulars and particulars address 

BERTHA HOFER HEGNER, 
Chicago Commons, 180 Grand Ave., Chicago. 
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The Church in Social Reforms 
By Graham Taylor. An Address and Discussion 
at the International Congregational Council in 
Boston, 1899. Twenty-five cents. 











